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catastrophe. Looking back, we may sometimes feel that die
element of urgency was over-emphasised, but in the politics of
the Church, as in those of the State, this is an inevitable and per-
haps not undesirable tendency. The blows fell, but the Church
somehow survived; and we need not disturb unduly the dust
which lies so thick upon the campaigns and clamours of the
'nineties.

The English Church Union drew much of its strength during
this period from the calibre of those who directed its policy.
Halifax was now supported by a band of men of outstanding
talent, some of whom have already appeared in the chapter on
Leo XIII and the Anglican Orders. In the first rank of these
friends and councillors .was W. J. Birkbeck, the squire of
Stratton Strawless in Norfolk. In him, as in no one since the
death of Liddon, Halifax found a complete affinity of temper
and tastes, of mind and character.

Of all his friendship meant to me I find it difficult to speak [Hali-
fax wrote after Birkbeck's death in 1916]. No one could have had
a better or more devoted friend. There was no one -whose opinion
and advice were more to be depended upon, and that opinion and
advice were always at my service. In any difficulty he was the first
person I wished to consult.1

Birkbeck returned an equal affection. "When he accompanied
Halifax to Rome in 1895, he wrote to his wife:

Halifax is quite delightful to travel with, and I'm sure we shall
have a splendid time. It is so nice being in a place like this with
someone that one so entirely agrees with.2

Birkbeck, though sympathising with and supporting Hali-
fax's endeavours to bring Rome and Canterbury together, was
personally more interested in an approach to the Russian Or-
thodox Church. This, too, had its place in wider schemes of
union, through the conception of the Church of England as a